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Abstract 


Burma  (Myanmar)  is  in  the  midst  of  an  exceptional  transition  from  rule  by  dictatorship  to 
becoming  a  more  democratic  state.  The  biggest  threats  to  this  transition  are  the  ethnic 
insurgencies  that  have  existed  since  the  country’s  independence.  The  United  States  has 
increased  engagement  with  Burma  but  if  the  administration  chooses  to  deepen  relations  to 
facilitate  this  transition,  Burma’s  military,  the  country’s  most  powerful  political  actor,  must  be 
the  central  target  in  order  to  deal  with  the  insurgency  problem.  Such  engagement  would  likely 
take  the  form  of  a  military-to-military  security  cooperation  campaign,  and  this  study  surveys  the 
limitations  of  making  strategy  for  these  campaigns  and  then  proposes  a  methodology  for 
accomplishing  this.  Current  guidance  drives  rigid  end  states  and  the  removal  of  strategy  from  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  environment,  and  therefore  a  better  way  to  conceive  strategy  for  a 
security  cooperation  campaign  is  to  envision,  through  analysis,  a  better  state  of  affairs.  To 
achieve  this  better  state,  the  strategist  must  understand  the  context  and  then  apply  theory  that 
then  results  in  the  creation  of  strategic  goals.  Applying  this  methodology  to  the  Burma  case,  this 
paper  finds  that  there  are  two  applicable  theories:  democratization  and  counterinsurgency. 

These  theories,  along  with  the  contextual  elements,  generate  two  main  strategic  categories  with 
five  nested  strategic  goals.  First,  the  strategy  should  aim  to  secure  the  population,  using  efforts 
to  halt  abuses  of  ethnic  groups  and  provide  physical  security  for  the  population.  Second,  the 
strategy  should  strive  to  connect  the  government  to  the  ethnic  populations,  using  efforts  to 
stabilize  ethnic  areas,  address  the  populations’  needs  in  these  areas,  and  enhance  the 
government’s  legitimacy  and  control  at  the  same  time. 
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Introduction 


In  2010,  Burma  (or  Myanmar)  began  to  transition  from  its  decades-old  rule  by  military 
dictatorship  to  a  more  democratic  regime.  The  country  held  elections,  sat  an  elected  Parliament, 
and  the  military  released  political  prisoners  like  opposition  leader  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  This 
series  of  exceptional  events,  along  with  the  new  government’s  overtures  to  the  United  States  to 
expand  diplomatic,  military,  and  economic  ties,  ushered  in  new  opportunities  for  engagement. 

Closer  ties  between  the  two  countries  may  be  in  the  offing.  The  Department  of  State  has 
reestablished  full  diplomatic  relations,  maintaining  a  policy  of  “action-for-action”  to  “support 
Burma’s  political  and  economic  reforms;  promote  national  reconciliation;  . . .  and  promote 
responsible  international  engagement  and  human  rights.”1  Should  the  administration  decide  to 
deepen  ties  with  Burma  even  further,  Burma’s  military,  the  Tatmadaw,  must  be  the  prime  target 
of  engagement  as  it  is  the  country’s  most  powerful  political  actor.  The  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  (CSIS),  an  institution  with  deep  experience  studying  Burma,  notes  as  much, 
recommending  more  engagement  with  the  Tatmadaw  to  guide  it  through  democratization.2 

Military  outreach  would  fall  under  the  heading  of  security  cooperation,  a  collection  of 
shaping  activities  such  as  military  engagement,  training,  advising,  and  Security  Force 
Assistance.3  Formulating  a  strategy  for  a  targeted,  country-specific  security  cooperation 
campaign  is,  however,  a  difficult  task  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  this  case,  the  United  States  must 
seek  to  enable  Burma’s  democratic  transition  while  also  reconciling  the  country’s  various 
insurgent  groups  with  the  government.  Administration  policy  recognizes  this  situation, 
supporting  the  government’s  legitimacy  while  simultaneously  requiring  this  government  to  act 
toward  achieving  “ethnic  reconciliation”  and  “pursuing  dialogue  with  ethnic  minorities”4  to 
realize  “national  reconciliation  in  Burma.”5  This  is  no  small  task  given  the  long  history  of 
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conflict  between  the  government  and  resistance  groups.  Second,  there  is  insufficient  guidance 
for  building  security  cooperation  strategy.  In  a  situation  like  Burma’s,  advisors  must  work  by, 
with,  and  through  host  nation  (HN)  forces  to  effect  change.  That  the  Tatmadaw  has  a  terrible 
human  rights  record  with  respect  to  the  ethnic  groups  greatly  complicates  this  arrangement.  The 
setting  of  strategic  goals  for  security  cooperation  that  are  tailored  to  this  delicate  situation  thus 
assumes  a  crucial  importance,  but  planning  guidance  does  not  effectively  address  this  challenge 
in  such  a  context.  Instead,  existing  guidance  drives  the  strategist  toward  rigid  finalities  or 
isolates  the  making  of  strategy  from  the  consideration  of  the  situation  on  the  ground. 

What,  therefore,  should  be  the  United  States  military’s  strategy  for  engaging  the 
Tatmadaw  in  a  potential  security  cooperation  campaign?  This  study  proposes  that  a  strategy 
should  aim  to  work  with  the  Tatmadaw  to  both  secure  the  ethnic  populations  and  legitimately 
connect  the  government  with  them.  These  two  broad  categories  of  goals  emerge  from  the 
combination  of  three  approaches  to  the  problem.  First,  the  study  surveys  the  inadequacies  of 
current  guidance  and  proposes  a  different  method  of  creating  security  cooperation  strategy.  This 
concept  proposes  that  strategy  should  not  strive  for  an  end  state  but  instead  for  a  better  situation. 
Next,  the  study  briefly  surveys  Burma’s  current  situation  with  respect  to  its  numerous  ethnic 
insurgencies.  This  establishes  the  understanding  of  the  environment  from  which  to  tailor  a 
strategy.  Finally,  the  paper  examines  concepts  from  democratization  and  counterinsurgency 
(COIN)  theories  to  match  the  assessment  of  the  environment’s  needs,  ultimately  arriving  at  the 
strategic  goals.  By  using  this  methodology,  the  United  States  can  achieve  a  better  state  of  affairs 
in  Burma  despite  the  limitations  of  working  by,  with,  and  through  the  Tatmadaw. 

This  paper  is  necessarily  limited  in  scope  for  the  broad  and  underexplored  topics  of  both 
security  cooperation  strategy  and  engagement  with  Burma.  While  important  in  implementing 
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any  strategy,  the  identification  of  resources,  methods,  or  measures  of  effectiveness  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper.  Nor  does  it  discuss  responsibilities  of  the  various  levels  of  military  staffs  in 
creating  and  implementing  this  strategy.  Additionally,  the  paper  only  presents  the  basics  of  the 
enormously  complex  insurgencies  that  exist  in  Burma.  The  aim  here  is  instead  to  advance  the 
current  state  of  thinking  about  the  art  of  creating  strategy  for  security  cooperation  and  for 
imagining  new  ways  to  address  Burma’s  problems. 

Toward  an  End  State  or  a  Better  State? 

Conceptualizing  Security  Cooperation  Strategy 
Shaping  activities  are  poised  to  assume  a  much  greater  role  in  our  national  military 
strategy.  Per  the  Department  of  Defense’s  2012  Sustaining  U.S.  Global  Leadership:  Priorities 
for  21st  Century  Defense,  “the  U.S.  will  emphasize  non-military  means  and  military-to-military 
cooperation  to  address  instability”  while  seeking  to  be  “the  security  partner  of  choice,  pursuing 
new  partnerships  . . .  this  is  to  occur  with  “small-footprint  approaches”  including  “advisory 
capabilities.”  In  Burma’s  case,  the  small-footprint  vehicle  would  be  the  military  engagement 
and  training  capabilities  offered  under  the  broad  heading  of  security  cooperation.  Joint 
Publication  (JP)  3-0,  Joint  Operations,  defines  security  cooperation  as  “DOD  interactions  with 
foreign  defense  and  security  establishments  to  build  defense  relationships  that  promote  specific 
U.S.  security  interests,  develop  allied  and  friendly  military  and  security  capabilities  for  internal 
and  external  defense  for  and  multinational  operations,  and  provide  U.S.  forces  with  peacetime 
and  contingency  access  to  the  HN  [Host  Nation].”7  Security  cooperation  provides  the  method  by 
which  the  military  can  shape  the  situation  in  a  sovereign  country  by,  with,  and  through  the  HN’s 
own  forces. 
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Even  though  security  cooperation  acts  indirectly,  it  must  still  have  guidance  -  a  strategy  - 
in  order  to  satisfy  policy,  for  “strategy  is  the  bridge  that  relates  military  power  to  political 
purpose.”8  In  many  cases,  security  cooperation  actions  simply  take  their  strategy  from  the 
geographic  combatant  commander’s  Theater  Campaign  Plan.  Small  engagement  efforts  that 
target  a  specific  tactical  change  can  easily  nest  under  the  plan’s  broad  strategy.  Yet  theater  goals 
cannot  meet  the  needs  of  larger  security  cooperation  campaigns  that  seek  to  change  a  given 
situation  in  a  fundamental  sense.  These  campaigns  must  be  tailored  to  the  context  at  hand  and 
therefore  need  their  own  strategies.  In  recent  history,  the  large  COIN  assistance  programs  in 
Colombia,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines  have  each  had  their  own  strategies  that  were 
independent  of  yet  consistent  with  theater  strategy. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Burma.  As  the  following  sections  will  demonstrate,  the  Tatmadaw 
needs  to  change  its  very  nature  to  achieve  further  democratization.  This  in  turn  requires  the 
synchronized  effort  of  a  campaign  with  its  own  strategy.  Existing  doctrine  does  not  however 
provide  sufficient  guidance  for  establishing  strategy  in  security  cooperation  campaigns.  JP  5-0, 
Joint  Operation  Planning,  purportedly  for  use  across  the  range  of  military  actions,  is  written  in  a 
deterministic  and  kinetic  sense  and  is  insufficient  for  two  important  reasons.  First,  it  requires  the 
establishment  of  an  “end  state,”  which  is  “the  set  of  conditions  to  meet  conflict  termination 
criteria.”9  Setting  concrete  end  states  can  make  achieving  lofty  and  specific  conditions 
impossible  when  the  situation’s  variables  act  in  unforeseen  ways.  This  is  especially  true  in 
environments  where  our  military  forces  work  by,  with,  and  through  HN  forces.10 

Second,  JP  5-0  relegates  security  cooperation  to  a  de  facto  supporting  role  for  kinetic 
operations.  Security  cooperation  in  this  publication  dwells  within  operational  phases  that  are 
defined  by  a  specific  “focus”  of  action,  including  “Shape  (Phase  0),”  “Deter  (Phase  I),”  and 
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“Enable  Civil  Authority  (Phase  V).”  Phases  from  0  to  V  are  sequential  and  the  focus  each  phase 
relates  to  the  level  of  kinetic  military  effort  required.11  “Dominate  (Phase  III),”  for  example, 
consists  of  “overmatching  joint  force  capability  at  the  critical  time  and  place”  to  “control  the 
situation  or  operational  environment.”12  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  shaping  effort  playing  more 
than  a  supporting  role  in  this  phase.  Security  cooperation  in  the  JP  5-0  context  is  therefore  an 
enabler  for  and  an  adjunct  to  the  application  of  force. 

The  Defense  Department’s  Theater  Campaign  Planning:  Planner’s  Handbook  begins  to 
move  the  security  cooperation  strategist  in  the  right  direction,  coordinating  “Phase  0  and  steady 
state  activities  across  the  AOR.”13  The  publication  is  therefore  the  rough,  non-combat  equivalent 
to  JP  5-0  for  use  by  geographic  combatant  commands.  Like  JP  5-0,  the  Planner ’s  Handbook 
also  falls  short  of  providing  useful  strategic  guidance  for  a  campaign.  This  publication  states  that 
the  classified  publications  Guidance  for  the  Employment  of  the  Force  and  Joint  Strategic 
Capabilities  Plan  provide  the  strategic  end  states  to  the  planner.  He  or  she  should  then  conduct  a 
“mission  analysis  . . .  identifying  and  describing  threats  and  opportunities  associated  with  the 
theater  strategic  end  states.  Planners  should  identify  political,  military,  economic,  or  other 
factors  in  the  region  that  facilitate  or  hinder  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  theater  strategic 
end  states  such  as  key  audience  perceptions  and  reactions.”14  Country  plans,  the  publication 
notes,  follow  the  same  template  but  require  additional  analysis  of  the  ambassador’s  guidance,  the 
security  situation  in  the  HN,  and  the  role  the  HN  will  play  in  the  regional  security  framework.15 

The  problem  here  is  twofold.  First,  as  discussed  above,  is  the  rigidity  of  the  end  state,  the 
concept  of  which  does  not  mesh  well  with  security  cooperation.  Second,  the  operational 
planning  construct  removes  the  making  of  strategy  from  the  assessment  of  the  operational 
environment.  While  small-scale  security  cooperation  actions  may  support  the  broader  theater 
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strategy,  the  strategy  for  a  larger  security  cooperation  campaign  must  exist  directly  in  relation  to 
the  events  on  the  ground  in  the  target  country.  If  not,  efforts  will  be  at  best  uncoordinated  and  at 
worst  counterproductive  or  dangerous.  The  traditional  planning  construct  does  not  work  well  for 
security  cooperation  campaigns,  as  strategy  and  tactics  are  already  directly  interdependent  and 
do  not  require  operational  level  actions  to  connect  them. 

The  strategist  must  resolve  the  twin  problems  of  overly  rigid  end  states  and  the  removal 
of  the  formulation  of  strategy  from  the  operational  environment  in  order  to  create  truly  effective 
security  cooperation  strategy.  This  of  course  necessitates  a  shift  in  strategic  thinking  from 
existing  methods.  One  such  departure  from  this  status  quo  exists  in  the  works  of  Brigadier 
General  Waas  de  Czege,  USA,  retired.  He  writes  of  the  error  of  considering  the  operational  level 
to  be  a  distinct  level  of  war,  arguing  that  strategy,  “choosing  the  best  way  forward  . . .  from  [the] 
current  position,”  and  tactics,  the  “reasoning  backward”  from  a  concrete  end,  are  the  only  two 
levels  that  exist.  “Operational  art,”  he  says,  is  not  contained  within  a  discrete  level  of  war  but 
instead  is  the  constant  synchronization  of  strategy  and  tactics  that  occurs  at  all  levels.16  Waas  de 
Czege  further  notes:  “strategy  is  mostly  conceptualizing  or  ‘framing’  the  problem  . . .  that  tactics 
will  solve  concretely.”  Regarding  the  concept  of  end  states,  he  asserts  that,  “given  the 
unbounded  and  unfamiliar  nature  of  the  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  articulate  a  conceptual  end  that 
is  desirable,  convincingly  achievable,  and  broad  enough  to  embrace  a  spectrum  from  the  merely 
tolerable  to  the  truly  advantageous.”  Within  these  concepts  lies  the  thinking  necessary  to  cover 
the  doctrinal  shortfalls. 

Waas  de  Czege’s  two  broad  ideas  -  creating  strategy  is  the  act  of  choosing  the  best  way 
forward  upon  framing  the  problem,  and  the  strategic  goal  must  be  broad  in  scope  and  expectation 
-  provides  the  strategist  with  an  effective  way  to  develop  security  cooperation  strategy.  While 
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written  for  kinetic  operations  strategy,  his  ideas  are  especially  applicable  in  security  cooperation 
campaigns  where  strategy  and  tactics  are  interdependent.  What  the  development  of  a  strategy  for 
Burma  therefore  needs  is  the  conceptualization  of  a  sound  way  forward  that  accounts  for  the 
myriad  of  contextual  factors. 

Assessing  the  Environment:  Burma’s  Ethnic  Insurgencies 

To  frame  the  problem  in  Burma,  the  strategist  must  understand  the  country’s  inter-ethnic 
dynamics.  The  United  States  maintains  a  single  policy  for  Burma  (as  it  should)  yet  the  strategist 
must  be  careful  not  to  consider  Burma’s  people  as  a  homogenous  entity.  While  ethnic  Burmese 
account  for  the  majority  of  of  the  population,  fully  one  third  is  comprised  of  ethnic  minorities. 
There  are  six  main  minority  groups:  Shan,  Karen,  Rakhine,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Mon.  These 
minority  groups  largely  occupy  the  country’s  under-governed  spaces  and,  unsurprisingly, 
account  for  the  bulk  of  the  unrest  and  communal  violence.  Buddhist  (ethnic  Rakhine)  versus 
Muslim  (ethnic  Rohingya)  violence  continues  to  wrack  the  western  state  of  Rakhine.  Eight 
major  ethnic  insurgencies,  mostly  in  the  north  and  east  border  areas,  are  either  ongoing  or  are 
subject  to  recent  ceasefires  that  followed  the  central  government’s  (based  in  the  new  capital  city 
of  Naypyidaw  since  2006)  outreach  after  2010.  As  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  (CSIS)  notes,  “reconciliation  with  the  ethnic  groups  is  fundamental  to  Myanmar’s  reform 
process  and  political  stability.”  Since  ethnic  violence  constitutes  perhaps  the  biggest  challenge 
to  Burma’s  stability,  the  strategist  must  understand  the  dynamics. 

Most  of  the  ethnic  insurgencies  have  been  waged  on  and  off  since  Burma’s  independence 
in  1948. 19  Historically,  the  Tatmadaw’s  vision  of  a  central,  authoritarian  state,  united  as  “one 
blood,  one  voice,  one  command,”  clashed  with  the  various  groups’  designs.  The  “Republic  of 
the  Union  of  Burma,”  the  post-war  country  that  “bore  little  resemblance  to  any  nation  or  state 
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from  the  historic  past,”  was  immediately  beset  by  rebellions  of  ethnic  groups  who  were 
traditionally  independent  or  autonomous  in  previous  kingdoms.  As  the  government  continued  to 
assert  central  control,  neglecting  needs  in  various  ethnic  areas,  more  groups  rose  up  in  rebellion. 
As  more  insurgencies  sprang  up,  the  Tatmadaw  further  consolidated  its  own  power  due  to  a 
perceived  need  to  maintain  state  control.  This  cycle  of  ethnic  violence  and  repression, 
interspersed  with  grassroots  democratic  uprisings,  ultimately  resulted  in  military  overthrow  of 
two  elected  governments  and  a  military  dictatorship  that  lasted  until  2011. 

Non-state  armed  groups  currently  under  ceasefire  agreements  with  Naypyidaw  include 
the  Karen  National  Liberation  Army,  Kareni  Army,  Shan  State  Army-South,  Mon  National 
Liberation  Army,  and  Democratic  Karen  Buddhist  Army,  and  the  United  Wa  State  Army.  The 
ceasefire  with  the  Kachin  Independence  Army  (KIA)  broke  down  in  June  201 1  after  failing  to 
reach  an  agreement  about  inclusion  of  the  KIA  in  Naypyidaw’s  proposed  national  Border  Guard 
Force,  a  jointly  controlled,  localized  militia.  Naypyidaw  had  successfully  used  this  concept  to 
secure  ceasefires  with  other  groups.  This  follows  the  trend  started  in  1989  wherein  the 
government  traded  local  autonomy  and  political  support  for  the  central  government  for 
ceasefires.  These  arrangements  are  at  best  temporary,  more  stalemates  than  permanent 
solutions,23  making  their  durability  questionable. 

Despite  the  turbulent  history,  the  conditions  for  a  more  enduring  stability  are  now  better 
than  they  have  probably  ever  been  in  Burma’s  existence.  While  it  is  largely  an  “unanswered 
question”  as  to  what  each  ethnic  group  really  wants  in  exchange  for  full  reconciliation,24  the 
insurgencies  revolve  around  a  loosely  shared  set  of  grievances.  These  include  the  achievement 
of  ethnic  rights  and  autonomy,  securing  rights  to  resources  on  ethnic  lands,  and  stopping  abuses 
historically  perpetrated  by  a  government  dominated  by  ethnic  Burmese.25  These  shared  goals 
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have  not  changed  throughout  the  long  histories  of  the  various  insurgencies,  but  among  many  of 
the  insurgent  groups,  there  is  now  a  palpable  “war  weariness.”  The  country’s  nascent 
liberalization,  along  with  Naypyidaw’s  outreach  to  the  United  States,  constitutes  a  window  of 
opportunity  to  liberalize  the  country. 

The  government  has  already  reached  out  to  most  of  the  insurgent  groups  proactively 

since  2010  to  reduce  violence.  Efforts  are  ongoing  at  the  time  of  this  study27  but  there  has  been 

little  progress  toward  resolution  of  the  core  issues.  As  the  CSIS  notes: 

There  still  does  not  appear  to  be  the  sustained  and  high-level  focus  on  political 
empowerment  of  the  ethnic  minorities  that  is  necessary  before  stability, 
reconciliation,  and  development  can  occur.  ...  Even  in  areas  where  ceasefires 
have  been  signed,  government  troops  have  not  been  withdrawn;  ethnic  leaders  say 
that  they  continue  to  face  human  rights  violations  and  that  many  of  their  former 
fields  are  still  heavily  mined.28 

Effecting  changes  within  the  Tatmadaw  therefore  constitutes  the  central  requirement  in 
stabilizing  the  country.  The  Tatmadaw  must  be  the  main  effort. 

Deriving  Strategic  Goals:  Context  and  Concepts 
While  surveying  the  environment  is  of  vital  importance,  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  stop 
here  and  force  an  idea  on  top  of  the  context.  How,  for  instance,  should  the  Tatmadaw  be 
changed?  If  reconciling  the  ethnic  conflicts  is  crucial  stabilizing  the  country,  what  should  guide 
engagement  of  the  Tatmadaw  to  convey  this?  This  is  where  theory  can  help;  it  provides  concepts 
to  shape  the  thinking  about  the  desired  environment. 

In  essence,  the  project  in  Burma  is  one  of  democratization,  or  more  specifically  the 
continued  transition  from  Tatmadaw-led  authoritarianism  to  democracy.  Charles  Tilly’s  work 
provides  concepts  applicable  to  the  democratization  imperative.  He  describes  the  character  of  a 
regime’s  adherence  to  democracy  as  “the  degree  that  political  relations  between  the  state  and  its 
citizens  feature  broad,  equal,  protected,  and  mutually  binding  consultation.”  Democratization,  he 
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notes,  occurs  when  a  state  exhibits  “net  movement . . .  toward  the  higher  ends  of  [these]  four 
dimensions.”  Engagement  then  must  account  for  these  concepts. 

Following  this  criteria,  four  political  requisites  must  be  met  for  Burma  to  successfully 
transition  to  a  more  democratic  system  of  governance.  These  include  the  establishment  of  a 
more  federalized  system  that  grants  more  autonomy  and  equality  to  ethnic  states  and  populations, 
a  provision  of  security  for  them,  and  inclusion  of  these  populations  in  a  “mutually  binding”  form 
of  governance.30  The  Tatmadaw  must  take  several  necessary  steps  that  are  concurrent  with 
Naypyidaw’s  establishment  of  these  conditions.  First,  the  military  must  continue  to  transition 
power  to  a  fully  elected  government;  this  task  is  only  partially  complete.  Currently,  25%  of 
Parliament’s  seats  are  filled  by  military  appointees  (there  is  a  constitutional  requirement  for  the 
military  to  make  up  at  least  25%  of  the  body)  yet  military  leaders  may  be  open  to  voluntarily 
loosening  their  grip  and  either  reducing  or  eliminating  this  requirement.31  Second,  the  military 
must  subordinate  itself  to  civilian  rule.  This  is  easier  said  than  done,  as  the  history  of  the 
Tatmadaw  leadership  is  replete  with  assertions  that  “the  army  is  the  only  force  in  Burma  . . . 
incapable  of  political  bias,”  therefore  justifying  military  coups  when  the  country  faces 
instability.32  Third,  the  military  must  cease  abuses  against  the  populations  in  the  ethnic  areas. 
“Human  rights  violations  and  the  displacement  of  villagers  continue”  across  the  country  and 
addressing  these  problems  has  become  a  precondition  for  United  States  assistance.33  Brutal  and 
indiscriminate  methods  historically  used  to  counter  insurgencies  are  antithetical  to  the 
development  of  governmental  legitimacy.  Finally,  the  Tatmadaw  needs  to  transition  its 
operations  in  ethnic  areas  to  focus  on  stability  once  an  initial  ceasefire  is  in  place.  Even  if  the 
military  stops  its  persecution  of  the  ethnic  population,  it  will  still  be  the  country’s  primary 
security  force.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  difficult  for  a  force  historically  employed  against  ethnic 
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insurgents  to  assume  the  role  of  providing  security  for  the  same  population  from  which  the 
insurgencies  emerged.  Such  a  transition  is  crucial,  but  the  Tatmadaw  has  already  approached  the 
United  States  to  ask  for  assistance  in  making  such  a  leap. 

Given  these  four  contextual  requirements  for  the  Tatmadaw  -  continuing  to  transfer 
power  and  subordinating  itself  to  the  elected  government,  stopping  abuses  against  ethnic 
populations,  and  transitioning  to  stability  operations  in  ethnic  areas  (fig.  1)  -  it  is  clear  that  a 
security  cooperation  approach  must  consider  Burma’s  political  environment  as  foundation  of  an 
engagement  program.  While  diplomacy  must  be  the  primary  vehicle  used  to  meet  the  first  two 
goals  (with  supporting  efforts  by  military  forces,  to  be  sure),  the  second  two  would  fall  under  the 
purview  of  military  engagement. 

Diplomacy-led 

1 .  Military  subordinates  itself  to  civilian  government 

2.  Military  fully  transfers  power  to  civilian  government 

Military-led 

3.  Stop  abuses  of  ethnic  groups 

4.  Stabilize  ethnic  areas  consistent  with  tenets  of  democratization 
Figure  1 :  Four  contextual  goals  for  democratic  transition 
These  goals  address  the  democratic  transition,  but  this  constitutes  only  a  partial  answer  to 
the  Tatmadaw’s  problem  in  Burma.  The  biggest  obstacles  to  the  country’s  unity  and  stability  are 
the  ethnic  revolts.34  The  government’s  violent  crackdowns  aimed  at  the  ethnic  populations  left 
almost  no  ethnic  trust  in  Naypyidaw.  This  means  that,  even  if  the  Tatmadaw  stopped  abuses,  it 
would  have  a  difficult  time  stabilizing  ethnic  areas  since  the  lack  of  trust  translates  into  a  lack  of 
legitimacy.  Additionally,  resolving  the  United  States’  two  policy  goals  of  recognizing  both  the 
central  government  and  the  rights  of  the  ethnic  groups  necessitates  a  rebuilding  of  trust. 
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Bridging  this  trust  gap  thus  assumes  a  central  importance  and  COIN  theory  provides  the 

thinking  needed  to  address  the  issue.  One  preeminent  COIN  theorist,  David  Galula,  notes  that 

political  goals  lie  at  the  heart  of  an  insurgency,  whose  forces  are  weaker,  by  definition,  than  the 

forces  they  fight.  Waging  guerilla  war  via  the  population  is  the  only  feasible  method  for  these 

forces  to  accomplish  their  political  goals.35  He  writes: 

If  the  insurgent  manages  to  dissociate  the  population  from  the  counterinsurgent,  to 
control  it  physically,  to  get  its  active  support,  he  will  win  the  war  because,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  exercise  of  political  power  depends  on  the  tacit  or  explicit 
agreement  of  the  population  or,  at  worst,  on  its  submissiveness. 

Thus  the  battle  for  the  population  is  a  major  characteristic  of  the  revolutionary 

36 

war. 

An  insurgency  thus  pits  a  weaker  actor  against  a  stronger  one  in  pursuit  of  a  political  objective 
and  accomplishes  this  through  the  medium  of  the  population.  Traditional  use  of  heavy-handed 
force  in  COIN,  therefore,  is  not  effective,  as  the  center  of  gravity  is  always  the  population  and 
force  used  against  the  population  only  increases  the  divisions  between  it  and  the  government. 
This  is  especially  true  in  Burma  where  the  goal  is  that  ethnic  populations  are  equal  citizens. 

Gordon  McCormick’s  “Diamond  Model”  of  insurgency  (fig.  2)  further  illustrates  this 
relationship,  highlighting  the  population  as  the  center  of  gravity  and  thus  the  necessary  focus  of 
action.  In  counterinsurgency,  “popular  support  can  be  viewed  as  a  zero-sum  game,  which 
implies  that  one  side’s  loss  is  the  other’s  gain  and  vice  versa.  Strengthening  ties  with  the  local 
populace  by  focusing  on  their  needs  and  security  denies  or  degrades  insurgent  influence  over  the 

on 

people  and  leads  to  information  revealing  insurgent  infrastructure.”  The  key  is  to  establish  the 
government’s  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  population  by  showing  the  ability  and  will  to  provide 
security  and  address  grievances.38  The  application  of  this  model  rests  in  Leg  1  of  the  model. 

This  portion  of  the  model  consists  of  three  goals:  provide  security  for  the  population,  provide  for 
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needs  of  the  population  (public  services),  and  enhance  legitimacy  of  the  central  government 
among  the  population  through  addressing  grievances. 


People 


Enhance  government 
legitimacy  and  control 


Focus  on  people  and 
their  needs,  security 


Government 


Diplomatic  efforts 
to  secure  external 
support/cooperation 
and  punish  bad  actors 


coo 


Insurgent 

infrastructure 


Insurgents 

(Extremists/ 

Terrorists) 


External  support  and 
financing  to  insurgents 


International  Actors 


Figure  2:  McCormick’s  "Diamond"  counterinsurgency  model 
(Reprinted  from  Greg  Wilson,  “The  Mystic  Diamond:  Applying  the  Diamond  Model 
of  Counterinsurgency  in  the  Philippines,”  in  Gangs  and  Guerillas:  Ideas  from 
Counterinsurgency  and  Counterterrorism,  eds.  Michael  Freeman  and  Hy  Rothstein 
(Monterey,  CA:  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  2011),  16.) 

As  already  mentioned,  Burma  constitutes  a  unique  environment,  one  in  which  the  United 
States  needs  to  recognize  and  promote  the  rights  of  both  the  central  government  and  the  ethnic 
groups.  Separate  facets  of  the  same  liberalization  task,  including  the  pursuit  of  democratization 
as  well  as  ethnic  reconciliation,  thus  drives  need  to  consider  tenets  of  democratization  and  COIN 
theory.  The  goals  that  emerge  from  these  analyses  (fig.  1)  exhibit  significant  overlap.  From  the 
perspective  of  the  ethnic  populations,  the  democratic  goal  of  stopping  abuses  is  directly  related 
to  the  broader  COIN  goals  of  providing  security  and  meeting  the  population’s  needs.  Similarly, 
Naypyidaw’s  legitimacy  among  the  ethnic  populations  would  increase  from  both  stabilizing 
ethnic  territory  and  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  population.  By  stopping  ethnic  abuses,  the 
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Tatmadaw  can  take  steps  toward  establishing  legitimacy  and  control  and  enhancing  ethnic 
groups’  security.  Stabilizing  the  ethnic  groups’  areas  can  also  enhance  security  while  setting 
conditions  needed  to  address  the  ethnic  populations’  grievances. 

These  elements  can  be  combined  into  two  distinct  yet  complementary  categories:  secure 
the  population  and  connect  the  government  to  the  population  (fig.  3).  The  former  includes  the 
democratic  goal  of  stopping  abuses  as  well  as  the  COIN  goal  of  providing  security.  The  latter 
includes  the  democratic  goal  of  stabilizing  ethnic  areas  along  with  the  COIN  goals  of  focusing 
on  the  population’s  needs  and  enhancing  legitimacy  and  control. 

Overlap  of  effects  and  interplay  between  goals 


Stop  Abuses  of  Ethnic  Groups 


Secure  the  Population 

Provide  Security 


Stabilize  Ethnic  Areas 

Connect  Government 
to  the  Population 

Focus  on  the  Population’s  Needs 
Enhance  Legitimacy  and  Control 


Figure  3.  Five  strategic  goals  in  two  categories 
Thus  the  assessment  of  the  operational  environment,  combined  with  elements  of  the  two 
theories,  yields  a  concise  presentation  of  the  strategic  goals  for  use  in  a  security  cooperation 
campaign  in  Burma.  From  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  the  military  would  engage  the  Tatmadaw  to 
secure  the  population  through  targeted  training  events  aimed  at  stopping  the  abuses  of  the  ethnic 
groups  and  providing  them  security.  Examples  of  turning  these  goals  into  action  would  include 
events  like  facilitating  the  establishment  of  a  third  party  to  monitor  interactions  between  the 
military  and  the  ethnics,  training  the  Tatmadaw  in  human  rights  and  the  law  of  armed  conflict, 
and  encouraging  the  integration  of  ethnic  security  forces  in  the  national  system.  The  latter  goal 
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is  especially  important  as  it  currently  forms  the  crux  of  ongoing  discussions  between  the  parties. 
A  proposal  for  the  ethnic  forces  to  participate  in  the  military-led  Border  Guard  Force  is  already 
on  the  table,  and  is  likely  the  key  to  disarming  several  of  the  insurgencies. 

From  the  right  side  of  the  figure,  the  military  would  engage  to  connect  Naypyidaw  to  the 
population  through  events  aimed  at  stabilizing  ethnic  areas,  meeting  the  population’s  needs,  and 
enhancing  governmental  legitimacy  and  control.  Application  would  include  actions  such  as 
facilitating  Tatmadaw-run  relief  areas  in  or  near  ethnic  zones,  training  the  military  on  the 
importance  of  public  services  (while  working  with  the  diplomatic  side  to  ensure  services  are 
extended  to  uncovered  areas),  and  developing  formal  methods  for  inducting  ethnic  minority 
volunteers  into  the  Tatmadaw.  Finally,  the  overlap  between  the  two  categories  is  clear;  for 
example,  incorporating  ethnic  security  forces  into  the  Tatmadaw,  while  designed  to  provide 
security,  also  increases  legitimacy  and  control  and  has  a  stabilizing  function. 

Conclusion 

Context  and  theory  each  play  necessary  roles  in  the  development  of  security  cooperation 
strategy  but  neither  is  alone  sufficient.  Assessing  the  environment  identifies  the  main  actors, 
tendencies  of  the  situation,  and  the  main  crux  of  the  problem.  Concepts  taken  from  theories 
related  to  the  situation  then  help  channel  the  contextual  elements  into  a  framed  problem,  which 
begets  an  actionable  strategy.  Following  this  methodology,  a  security  cooperation  strategy  in 
Burma  should  have  two  main  efforts.  First,  the  strategy  should  aim  to  secure  the  population, 
using  efforts  to  halt  abuses  of  ethnic  groups  and  provide  physical  security  for  the  population. 
Second,  the  strategy  should  strive  to  connect  the  government  to  the  ethnic  populations,  using 
efforts  to  stabilize  ethnic  areas,  address  the  populations’  needs  in  these  areas,  and  enhance  the 
government’s  legitimacy  and  control  at  the  same  time.  This  strategy  also  presents  a  way  of 
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acting  toward  a  better  situation  in  Burma  without  constraining  the  campaign  with  potentially 
unachievable  end  states. 

While  this  paper  strives  to  create  a  strategy  there  are  clearly  other  facets  of  the  situation 
that  it  does  not  address.  The  political  decision  to  engage  more  deeply  with  Burma,  for  instance, 
is  of  prime  importance  but  is  fraught  with  domestic  and  regional  political  implications,  including 
potential  adverse  reactions  from  China.  It  is  also  an  open  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
ethnic  groups  and  the  Tatmadaw  can  ever  bridge  the  trust  gap  due  to  the  latter’s  history  of 
abuses.  Additionally,  the  Tatmadaw  may  decide  that  it  will  not  cede  any  more  power  or  control 
than  it  already  has,  making  engagement  toward  democratization  largely  irrelevant.  So  many 
political  variables  affect  the  situation  in  Burma  that,  even  if  conditions  align  to  warrant  a  security 
cooperation  campaign,  it  may  achieve  only  limited  gains  despite  the  suitability  of  the  strategy. 

This  study  also  identifies  the  need  for  more  study  in  two  further  areas.  First,  existing 
security  cooperation  guidance  is  woefully  short  on  direction  for  framing  a  country’s  problem  and 
connecting  theater-level  planning  with  Department  of  State  guidance  in  order  to  synthesize  an 
approach.  The  vast  bulk  of  security  cooperation  guidance  instead  aims  at  managing  the  dizzying 
array  of  funding  streams.  Second,  existing  planning  guidance  does  not  sufficiently  address 
small-footprint,  by-with-through  missions.  This  area  needs  significant  work  if  these  types  of 
operations  are  to  be  effective. 

The  Sustaining  U.S.  Global  Leadership  guidance  indicates  that  security  cooperation 
campaigns  are  to  be  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  United  States  military’s  repertoire. 
Their  success,  like  their  kinetic  campaign  counterparts’,  hinges  upon  sound  strategic  thinking 
that  guides  tactical  action.  By  conceiving  of  a  better  situation  that  can  be  implemented  by  HN 
forces,  closely  analyzing  the  operational  environment,  and  employing  theoretical  concepts  when 
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needed,  the  strategist  can  effectively  guide  our  military’s  engagement  actions.  Burma’s  case 
demonstrates  this,  and  this  example  should  stimulate  the  strategy-to-task  dialogue  at  all  levels. 
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